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EGYPTIAN ART IN THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


An ancient presence was first felt in the oldest public 
museum in the United States in the mid-19th century, primarily 
in the form of copies of classical Greek statues and paintings 
of classical subjects. The finest of the early Egyptian en- 
trants, and still visitors' favorite ancient object in the 
Atheneum collection, is the splendid bronze cat which was part 
of a gift of antiquities J. P. Morgan bestowed on Hartford in 
1917. This and other gifts, including construction of a hand- 
some building which was the core of the institution for many 
years, were in honor of John Pierpont's father, Junius Spencer 
Morgan, a long-time resident of the city, and in memory of the 
son's birth and boyhood in Hartford. Still today the majority 
of Egyptian and western antiquities is housed in recently re- 
installed galleries on the ground floor of that building. 


By gift and bequest, Samuel P. Avery in 1916 and Henry A. 
Schnakenberg in the forties and 1971 added to the small Egyp- 
tian collection. Over eighty pieces of Coptic weaving and 
tapestry entered the Atheneum through the auspices of Kirkor 
Minassian and the Schnakenberg bequest during the years 1922, 
1925, 1949 and 1971. Over the years, however, there has been 
no special mentor or fund which has been directed toward the 
development or the publication of the antiquities. While the 
collection is hardly representative and smail in quantity, there 
are several Egyptian pieces of special interest. 


A small group of predynastic objects, still requiring re- 
search, include a variety of stone vessels, mace heads and 
schist animal-shaped palettes, as well as some black-topped 
jars. A very worn fragment of Dynasty IV or V limestone re- 
lief with male figures was previously in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, having been recovered from the region of the 
pyramid of Amenemhet I at Lisht;: the relief and a few stone 
jars are modest remains of Old Kingdom art in the collection. 

A small wood statuette of unknown provenance represents a young 
man in valenced wig and short kilt and has been ascribed to the 
Middle Kingdom (Fig. 1). Other small stone vessels of later 
periods include two anhydrite jars with lids which are probably 
Middle Kingdom in date. The uninscribed upper part of a gran- 
ite statuette of a sturdy Middle Kingdom woman with an inter- 
esting hairstyle was excavated at Lisht and was formerly in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Morgan cat has some feline com- 
panions in some lifesize bronze heads of the Late Period and 
smaller cat amulets and statuettes of faience and bronze. Addi- 
tional faience objects include some of the common amulet 


and-ushabti types (Fig. 2), as well as a fine figure of nurs- 
ing isis which is part of the original Morgan gift (Fig. 3); 
also included are the broken but datable head of one New King- 
dom Hathor sistrum and the Ptolemaic handle of another. Ori- 
ginally acquired by missionaries in 1862, a head and bust of 
Sekhmet probably from the New Kingdom Mut sanctuary of Thebes 
was given to the Atheneum in 1955. 


Two good panel paintings are the highlights of the objects 
from the Ptolemaic and Roman periods of Egypt. One is unique, 
a divinized imperial rider of the early second century A.D. on 
a rather small and overburdened horse. The other painting, 
later in date, was once part of the Theodore Graf collection 
of mummy panels and represents a young boy (Fig. 4). The 
Metropolitan Museum has loaned to the collection the only in- 
tact mummy in Hartford, an unnamed lady of the Roman period 
who came again to light during the Museum's excavations at 
Deir el-Bahri. Among the Coptic textiles is part of a medium- 
sized tunic which has a horizontal panel across the chest with 
three dancers in an arcade and two vertical clavi with individ- 
ual figures under arches alternating with traditional birds and 
animals in roundels. Some of the other tapestry medallions can 
be identified as parts of series found in other collections and 
as characteristic of the weavings made in Egypt in the early 


centuries of the Common Era (Fig. 5, see Cover). Coptic archi- 
tectural stone carving is represented by two limestone reliefs: 


a boy Isis devotee seated in a niche with a bunch of grapes and é 
bird, and a frontal bust of an angel in a spiky wreath (Fig. 6). 
Among the Coptic and Roman bronzes are two handsome bird-form 
lamps (Fig. 7), and a bust-shaped vessel of a beautiful youth 
who may be Antinoos. There is a quantity of ancient glass from 
Morgan, Avery and other donors in the collection of antiquities, 
but few pieces if any can be identified as Egyptian. 


Unfortunately, not all of the ancient objects in the Athe- 
neum are on display, in spite of recent restoration and re-in- 


stallation efforts. A catalogue raisonne of the under two 
hundred objects from Egypt is well advanced, but there are no 
immediate plans for its publication. Presently available throudl 


the Wadsworth Atheneum bookshop is a brief introduction to the 
entire small ancient Western collection compiled by this author 
at the time of the re-installation of the objects which are now 
on exhibit. Since several of the better known objects of the 
Atheneum Egyptian collection are illustrated there and elsewhere 
the objects selected for illustration of this article are some 
which have not been previously published.* 


J. L. Keith-Bennett 
University of Connecticut 


* Photographs courtesy of Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
Objects: 1971 acqutsittons bequest of Henry Schnakenberg; 1957 acqutsttiot 
gift of Mrs. Eltzabeth Thompson, Mrs. H. Rakin Olyphant and Mr. Ernest W. 
Smith in memory of Mrs. John Thompson of Farmington, Connecticut. 
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Fig. 2. USHABTIS. Faience. Late Period. Wadsworth Atheneum. Acc. No. 
Fig. 1. STATUETTE OF A MAN. Wood. Dynasty XII(?). Wadsworth Atheneum. 1971.52.21 and .20. 
Ace. No. 1957.135. 
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Fig. 6. ARCHITECTURAL RELIEF WITH WINGED HUMAN BUST IN WREATH. Limestone. Fig. 7. VESSEL IN FORM OF A PEACOCK. Bronze. Fourth to eighth century A.D. 
Fifth-stxth century A.D. Wadsworth Atheneum. Acc. No. 1971.52.139. Wadsworth Atheneum. Acc. No. 1971.52.50. 
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RIVERINE REALMS: IRAQ, EGYPT AND SYRIA 
DURING THE 
CLASSICAL IsLAMic PERIOD, 750-1500/132-905 


A characteristic feature of Middle Eastern realms during 
the classical Islamic period was that they were riverine. For 
a short while, during the great Islamic expansion from 634 to 
711, it seemed almost as if the Umayyads were building a sea- 
borne empire similar to that of the Romans, only larger and 
stretching from the Mediterranean Sea to the Persian Gulf. But 
since the Byzantines were able to hold on to a share of the 
Mediterranean the Umayyads were unable to develop sea transpor- 
tation into an efficient means of imperial power. Their 
Capbasid successors had to settle for a less efficient admini- 
stration in which the transportation of troops, foodstuffs and 
money was handled by a combination of river barges and overland 
caravans. What at first looked like an emergent seaborne empire 
reaching from Spain to India evolved into the twin riverine 
realms of Iraq and Egypt, connected by overland routes with each 
other and the other Muslim lands of the Middle East and North 
Africa. 


My current research project focuses on the social history 
of these twin riverine realms, Iraq and Egypt, as well as on 
Syria which linked the two and was a dependency of either the 
one or the other throughout the classical period. This research 
is based on the already published materials as well as on a larg 
number of unpublished historical, geographical, legal and tech- | 
nical sources (the latter being for the most part in Arabic and J 
dating from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries).1 In this re- 
port I shall present an outline of the basic socio-historical 
theses which guide my research. The ultimate goal of the work 
I am doing is the publication of a detailed study, in book form, 
of the historical interplay between rural and urban demographic 
densities, technological opportunities in countryside and cities 
propertied strata, and ruling classes. Although my work relies 
on--and gratefully acknowledges--the research carried out by 
others, especially in the areas of fiscal and urban development, 
I know of no author who has analyzed the basic interconnections 
between demographic, technological, stratificational, and govern 
mental levels in what I am formally designating as the classical 
Islamic "riverine realms". 


Throughout the classical period the riverine realms were, 
of course, based on irrigated agriculture. Basin irrigation, 
cereal farming with the help of ox-drawn plows and all addition 
labor and agricultural investments were balanced well enough wi 
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each other so that little incentive existed for tinkering with 
the technological setup. I have estimated, for example, that 
wheat yield ratios were in the range of 1:10-15--ratios which 
were not attained in even the most advanced agricultural coun- 
tries, England and the Netherlands, until the sixteenth century. 
This relatively high agricultural productivity permitted popula- 
tion densities which have been estimated at having been around 
point 7 on a scale from 1 to 10.3 People lived more closely 
together and were more evenly distributed (except for the large 
population concentrations in the capitals) than anywhere in 


' Europe prior to the great demographic expansion in the second 


half of the eighteenth century. On the other hand, total popu- 
lation figures were much smaller than in Europe, given the rel- 
atively limited irrigated space in which the great majority of 
people lived.4 Thus, the irrigated riverine realms were char- 
acterized by comparatively dense, homogeneously settled popula- 
tions. 


Dense populations on comparatively narrow strips of land 
along river and canal banks did not require high investments in 
implements, tools, machines and land transportation, apart from 
irrigation-related works. Labor was relatively abundant and 
land transportation distances were short. By keeping produc- 
tion and transportation labor-intensive a labor pool could be 
maintained which was always easy to assemble and ready to work 
on the irrigation network. If, for example, the scratch-plow 
or scythe had been replaced by more efficient, labor-saving 
implements, the rural labor pool would have decreased, leaving 
fewer workers for maintaining or expanding the irrigation works. 
This remarkable technological stability which, together with 
labor intensity, supported a respectably high productivity in 
the Middle East during classical Islamic times was clearly 
rooted in the dense population patterns and short land trans- 
portation distances characteristic of the riverine realm. 


By comparison, in Europe a larger population was distributed 
more unevenly over a larger geographical area. Here investments 
in labor-saving production and transportation improvements were, 
by necessity, higher. In order to fill the empty spaces between 
the more densely populated areas during the great agricultural 
and urban expansion from 950 to 1350, more than just cheap labor 
was needed, hence the appearance of heavier plows, the spinning 
wheel and the stern rudder.’ After the great demographic crisis 
Of 1350-1450 created by the Black Death, when empty spaces re- 
appeared, an abandonment of the production and transportation 
gains from the preceding period was the least affordable alterna- 
tive. Technological progress remained programmed into the course 
of European history. 


The overall smaller but more evenly distributed and densely 
settled populations of the Middle Eastern riverine realms stayed 
with labor-intensive technologies, given the need of a large labor 
force for irrigation works--therefore the phenomenon of little 
Change, particularly in the countryside, during the classical 


Islamic period.’ Of course, ultimately Iraq and Egypt were not 
without their own potential technological challenges, for in- 
stance, should all land irrigable by traditional methods have 
been under cultivation. However, as far as can be established 
from the available sources, the limits of the inherited irri- 
gation technology were never tested and the population could 
always find enough land during the classical period. Population 
expansion and shrinkage were absorbed by a corresponding en- 
largement and reduction of the irrigated surface without the 
additional technological changes necessary in Europe. 


Dense settlement patterns encouraged specialization and 
exchange. In fact, it was through specialization and exchange 
that this density could be further increased. Urban centers 
with intensified garden and orchard cultivation, as opposed to 
the more extensive self-sufficiency agriculture in some of the 
hinterland, are evidence of increased population densities. © 
However, the riverine realms were obviously not merely federa- 
tions of such urban centers, each surrounded by its ring of 
garden, orchard and self-sufficiency agriculture, as was the 
case in Europe during the high Middle Ages.’ They were, rather, 
centralized entities with large capitals, receiving their food 
supplies from villages along the entire navigable length of the 
rivers. These larger catchment areas allowed the establishment | 
of dense population concentrations in the capitals which were 
sizeable enough to require an expansion of specialization and 
exchange from the riverine to the international level of dif- 
ferentiation, involving luxury manufactures and spices. In the 
Iraqi and Egyptian realms a substantial portion of the popula- 
tion, perhaps as large as 30 percent (as in high medieval upper} 
Italy), was packed into the capitals.8 


One of the main concerns of the capitals was the control | 
of distant villagers. These villagers were basically either 
peasants engaged in self-sufficiency agriculture, that is, in J] 
the unspecialized production of nearly the entire array of fun-| 
damental needs, from agriculture and husbandry to clothing and 
shelter. Or they were peasants who lived within various pro- 
vincial urban rings of intensified and extensive agriculture 
where they were engaged in a mixture of unspecialized subsisten¢ 
production and specialized agriculture and exchange. The riv- 
erine capitals, however, made specialized staple food farmers 
out of these reluctant peasants, in order to guarantee the feed? 
ing of the urban artisans and workers. The maintenance of spe-| 
cialization on the level of international trade in spices and 
luxuries in Irag and Egypt required a strict organization of 
rural production in distant areas where little specialization 
and exchange would have existed otherwise. 


During the classical period a variety of methods were trie? 
to organize rural production at greater distances from the capi? 
tals. The one which the early Arab Muslims used during the timé 
of imperial expansion was taxation by salaried central official? 


} 
i 


| 
I 
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probably the least efficient method. A small force of bureau- 
crats had to rely on indigenous district and village landlords 
whose interests were primarily provincial. Tax-farming, which 
evolved after the end of the conquests under the early CAbbasids, 
was more efficient, insofar as it tied the salaries of the cen- 
tral officials to the productivity of the tax districts. How- 
ever, Since it still did not involve more than the creaming off 
of taxes from the villagers and left the allocation of agricul- 
tural resources in the hands of local notables, the gain was 


not appreciable. It was only when the capitals finally switched 


to the tax assignment (igt&°) system that one can speak of some 
centrally controlled agricultural production even in distant 
villages. Assignment holders (mugta°cin) particularly in Egypt 
during the Ayytbid and Mamltk periods (1171-1517), went regu- 
larly to their villages and supervised the distribution of seed 
and labor tasks by their local agents in order to ensure that 
the villagers were primarily producing food staples for the 
capital. Thus, during the classical period of Islamic history 
a clear trend away from a superficial to a more direct central 
urban involvement with rural production can be discerned. 


About the same time, Europe went through a similar evolu- 
tion of society from village- to urban- to capital-controlled 
agricultural organization. There are some important differences, 
however. On the one hand, in Europe--as in the Middle East-- 
the emergence of major cities and capitals was facilitated by 
easy river communication. Milan, Cologne, Berlin, Paris and 
London were all blessed with navigable rivers. On the other 
hand, contrary to the situation in the Middle East, much land 
was situated away from the rivers--too distant for food staples 
to be produced for and transported to the capitals. Any central 
control of production on this land was precluded and had to be 
left in the hands of local landlords who gradually turned their 
feudal holdings from the unspecialized and superficial manorial 
into the more specialized and efficient urban system of rural 
organization. When royal capitals eventually emerged in the 
course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they did so along- 
Side the provincial urban centers without being able to absorb 
them.2 In the Middle East the short distances from the hinter- 
land to the river and canal banks permitted the transportation 
of bulky staples; local landlords therefore lost out to the cap- 
ital once the latter became specialized and sophisticated enough 
to descend more directly on the villagers. In Europe, on the 
contrary, the landlords in the hinterland evolved into a property- 
Owning nobility sharing the growing urban grip on agricultural 
production more or less evenly with their rulers in the capitals. 
Urban control over rural organization was exercized not only in 
the form of taxes, tax farms and tax assignments, but also in 
rents, leases and eventually direct agricultural entrepreneur- 
ialism.!0 This is not to say that the latter forms did not exist 
in the Middle East, which they did, but there they were restricted 
to suburban properties around the capitals, not in the hinterland. 
Even though Europe and the Middle East shared the same process of 
a tightening of urban control over rural organization, in Europe 
it was a far less centralized affair than in the Middle East. 
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The evolution from a superficial to a more direct control 
of agricultural production in the Middle East during the clas- 
sical Islamic period can clearly be regarded as a process of 
historical differentiation. As such, this position stands in 
a marked contrast to the story of political and rural decline 
during the period from 750 to 1500 which has been told in so 
much of modern historiography. Granted, it is highly tempting 
for a modern historian faithful to his sources to take the 
Classical historians at face value when they earnestly narrate 
events involving incompetent caliphs, greedy officials, and 
ruinous taxes. However, it is equally important for the mod- 
ern Middle East historian to overcome the naive historical 
methodology of Orientalism which ignores the important differ- 
ence which exists between classical annalistic and modern 
analytical historiography. Classical Muslim annalistic histo- 
rians saw the historical process from the short-term angle of 
one year, year following year, and thus could not help but em- 
phasize the moral-exemplary meaning of what they were writing 
about. Modern analytical historians are faced with vastly en- 
larged masses of knowledge and consequently with more troubling 
problems of long-term perspective, can no longer be content with 
merely moral-exemplary narrative. They have to broaden the 
narrative into political, social and economic analysis--a broad- 
ening which has already taken place in European history but is 
still lacking in Middle Eastern studies. 


In a long-term analytical perspective it is now well rec- 
ognized that from the Plague of Justinian (547) onwards, Euro- 
pean, northern African and Asian societies were in sufficiently | 
close contact with each other so as to cause them to share 
roughly the same demographic characteristics of population ex- 
pansion and regress.ll Although allowances have to be made for / 
regional differences there is reason to believe, even given the) 
scant information currently available, that the Middle East 
participated in the general demographic growth which was typical 
for the then known world from the Atlantic Ocean to the Chinese | 
Sea from the time of the recovery from the Plague of Justinian 
to the Black Death in 1347 or in the demographic crisis which | 
lasted from 1347 to about 1450 before the recovery set ine) Al 
though I am still in the middle of my research, I have alscovers 
an ample number of passages strewn about in the narratives of th 
annalistic texts which furnish solid, and to my mind, legitimaté 
documentation for our modern idea of historical evolution. Theg 
passages provide a sound documentary base which has allowed me 
finally abandon what I have always regarded as a methodically | 
questionable reliance of historical analysis on historical annal 
ism which still lingers in Middle Eastern studies. The story of 
the great unfolding of the riverine realms still needs to be tol 


Peter von Sivers 


Funded by the 
1981-82 ARCE Fellow 


United States Information Agency 
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ABSTRACT 
tion: Physical factors which influence the durability of stone 
include the presence of soluble salts in the pore space, and 
the pore characteristics of the stone. The salts from the 
stone may be removed by a newly developed technique, reported 
herein. This technique uses vacuum to circulate water through 
the stone and extract the salt-laden water at the stone's sur- 
face. The pore-study of a stone sample used during Pharaonic 
restoration of the Sphinx veneer is reported. This stone has 
proved to be highly durable, suggesting that the hysteresis 
loop developed by the mercury intrusion and extrusion of the 
stone be used as a guide for the selection of stone for re- 
placing the decayed veneer. 


INTRODUCTION 


The presence of such salts as chlorides, nitrates, and 
sulfates of calcium, magnesium, and sodium in masonry materials 
is highly deleterious because these salts, by repeated solution, 
. crystallization, and hydration, generate sufficient pressure to 
fragment the masonry. These salts are commonly seen as efflo- 
rescences on buildings in all climatic conditions where they 
are primarily responsible for the spalling of brick and stone, 
but they are ubiquitous and far more deleterious in arid regions 
of the world. Here the lack of precipitation results ina 
large-scale accumulation of these salts, which ordinarily are 
washed away by rain. This, combined with the frequent night- 
time condensation of moisture on stone surfaces and its evapo- 
ration at sunrise disintegrate the stone due to ensuing crys- 
tallization pressures. 


A common technique for the removal of salts from stone is 
the application of surface-active poultices produced from such 
materials as clay minerals, paper pulp, etc. The wet poultice 
is applied on the stone surfaces whence they attract the salt. 
When dry, the poultice is replaced with another wet poultice. 
The repetitive application of poultices is able to remove salts 
from the near-surface regions of the stone only. The salts re- 
Maining at greater depth limit the usefulness of this process. 
Further, the crystallization of salt at the poultice-stone in- 
terface causes damage to the stone. 
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The efflorescences are also removed by washing with water, 
steam, solvents, etc. All these processes have the common 
shortcoming imposed by the capillary force which tends to pull 
these media, with the dissolved salts, into the deeper layers 
of the masonry while removing some salts from the surface 


regions. 
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Further, to remove salts from stone, vacuum has been 
applied in the past to clean small specimens which could be 
handled in a laboratory. Proper attachments allowed the air 
to be removed from these encapsulated specimens followed by 
the passage of water which rinsed the pore space of thesspeci- 
mens. This appears to be the most effective method to remove 


salts from small masonry specimens. 
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A procedure allied to the above-described method is the 
impregnation of porous media with liquids which subsequently 
harden and thus consolidate the stone. The BELVAC PROCESS 
uses polyethylene sheets, etc. to make an airtight envelope 
at the object's surface. Vacuum is then applied to remove 
the air from the pores. Subsequently, the ports are opened 
for the liquid to enter the pores and thus impregnate the 


stone fully in depth. 


Theoretically then, the use of water instead of consoli- 
dants and the continued application of vacuum at another 
port would remove the solution from the pores of the stone. 
With this background, we have developed a new technique which 
makes polyethylene sheets or containers unnecessary for vacuum 
desalination of stone. This procedure was developed for the 
restoration of the Great Sphinx at Giza which is carved from 
limestone strata and has a veneer of limestone blocks covering 
the lower portion of the parent rock core. In earlier studies 
it had been determined that the deterioration of rock layers 
at the Sphinx was directly related to the quantity of salts 
present (Gauri, 1981). 


DESCRIPTION OF EXPERIMENTS 


ing the stone for several hours in a saturated solution of the 
salt. After the stone had dried, we obtained powder samples 

by drilling into the stone to given depths. These samples, as 
well as samples desalinated by our technique (Table 1. and 2) 
were analyzed by Atomic Absorption Spectrophotometry to deter- 
mine the percentage of Nat in the stone at different depths 
from the surface. One slab prepared in this fashion was sub- 
jected to vacuum desalination as described while water was con- 
tinuously run over the other slabs for the same period of time 
as the period of vacuum application on the first slab. This | 
was done to compare the relative efficiencies of the two systems 
for removing salts from the stone (Fig. l). 


| 
We deposited NaCl in slabs of Indiana Limestone by pu 
' 
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‘ within a few minutes. 
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In actual experiment a funnel was fastened to the stone's 
surface by means of silicon putty on the external rim of the 
funnel (Fig. 2). A stream of water was allowed to run so that 
the stone was covered by a sheet of water on all sides. After 
nearly one-half hour of water application (our previous experi- 
ments had shown that in this time the water would rise verti- 
cally nearly 3/4 inch into the stone by the force of capillary 
alone) the vacuum pump to which the above funnel was attached 
was started. The vacuum gauge showed that a stabilized vacuum 
of approximately 29 inches of Hg was attained in the funnel 
Shortly thereafter droplets of water be- 
gan to ooze from the stone surface within the funnel. This 
water was collected in a flask and analyzed for its salt con- 
tent. 


In another experiment, a block of limestone was immersed 
in water after a funnel had been fastened to one of its sur- 
faces. Once again, after allowing the water to penetrate the 
stone to a depth of nearly one inch, the vacuum pump was started. 
While the salt water was being removed from the pores of the 
stone at the surface enclosed by the funnel, the water surround- 
ing the block replaced the salty water. In this experiment, the 
amount of salt retained in the stone was larger because the water 
in the container in the experiment was not being exchanged with 
fresh water. 


MERCURY INTRUSION POROSIMETRY OF A SOUND PHARAONIC STONE 


Presence of salts is but one factor controlling the dura- 
bility of stone. Another important control is the pore-size 
distribution. While the stone of the core of the Sphinx can be 
treated by desalination only, the replacement blocks for res- 
toration of the deteriorated portion of the veneer should be 
selected such that they contain as little salt as possible and 
have optimal pore-size characteristics. The last is the sub- 
ject of the following discussion. 


Certain stones have some pores which under normal condi- 
tions do not become filled with water. This may be due to the 
size of the pores or their being unconnected with other pores. 
The freezing of water in cold climates, and the allied phenomenon 
of salt crystallization, are attended by an increment of volume. 
The pressure that generates from this causes the solutions from 
the filled pores to penetrate the empty, otherwise impenetrable, 
pores. The pressure generated by the increased volume in a con- 
fined space is thus released. 


Intrusion of pores by mercury (a non-wetting medium) under 
pressure is one of the methods to determine pore-size distribu- 
tions. Assuming that the pores are cylindrical and intercon- 
nected, a relationship exists between the size of the pores and 
the intrusion volume of mercury under a given pressure. However, 
in natural stone the pores have complex geometries. Robertson 
(1982) has stated that the use of the above relationship to 
determine pore-size distributions is fruitless in natural stone, 
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since the pores may have narrow necks and large bellies. 
However, on the basis of the energy needed to fill and evacu- 
ate pores and the slope of the hysteresis loop, he has, for 
the Portland Limestone used in many British monuments, estab- 
lished correlations between PV-energies (where P is the applied 
pressure and Vis the volume of intruded mercury) and dura- 
bility of stones in monuments and from quarries which have 
weathered well in outdoor exposure. 
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Table 1 Content (per e vacuum treatment. 


stone and the amount of sodium left after th 


Fig. 3 is a hysteresis loop of a sample of a Pharaonic veneer 
stone which has weathered excellently at the site of the Sphinx. 
New stones for replacement should be compared against this 


stone for a dependable selection. 
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The configuration of the experimental setup. 
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Figure 3. The line drawing of the setup shown in the photograph in Figure 2. 
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Figure 4. 


Volume of mercury intruded and extruded from a stone used during Pharaonic 
restoration of the Sphinx. This is the most durable stone having been 
excellently preserved over nearly 4,000 years of its exposure. 
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THE MagAm TRADITION oF EcypT 
FROM THE PERFORMER’S PERSPECTIVE: 


[AQASIM IN ARABIC Music 
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Arabic music excels not in conceptualization within a 
given maqam, but rather in the conceptualization of modulatory 
patterns, i.e. movements from one maqam to another. During 
lessons, I found that questions regarding modulation were 
better received than those concerning conceptualization within 
a Single maqam. I would receive such responses as: "Ah! Now 
this I can help you with. Yes, this is my business"; "Modula- 
tion is the most important aspect of Arabic music". Indeed, 
an hour-long ‘ud lesson would usually consist of 10 minutes of 
movement within a maqam, and 50 minutes of modulatory patterns. 
Similarly, whenever someone wanted to show me an exciting new 
idea, it would invariably be an unexpected modulation. 


This preference for modulation is widely acknowledged 
and readily defended. The common reaction to the explanation 
that Indian music doesn't modulate is that Indian music must be 
boring. "Like with food, when we want many different tastes in 
the same meal, so with music. To stay in one maqam would be 
boring for the audience, boring for the musician." 


The learning process for tagqasim performance seems to be 
one of osmosis through continual exposure. Few say that they 
memorize taqasim (by definition an improvisatory genre); none 
say that they learned it from some specific teacher. 


Memorization, however, iS a greater factor than is gener- 
ally admitted. Two of my teachers played virtually identical 
taqasim on two different occasions. One played 7 minutes out 
of an 8 minute taqadsim quoting a previously performed taqasim. 
(Few would ever be in a position to realize that a given taqasim 
is memorized. By and large taqasim are not made up of melodies 
but rather of geometric figures. These are not as easy to re- 
member as tuneful melodies. Thus a musician can safely deny 
having memorized any part of his improvisation. Transcription 
and memorization of others' taqasim have made it possible for me 
to detect instances when musicians are indeed performing "set" 


taqasim. ) 


Other issues I have dealt with include: 1) the position 
of taqasim in the overall repertoire; 2) theoretical constructs 
which link the various maqamat, including the concept of "branches" 
within tetrachordal theory; 3) the genres which make up the con- 
temporary instrumental repertoire; 4) the make-up of present- 
day music ensembles, with emphasis on the ‘ud in contemporary 
music; 5) variability of intonation; and 6) use of accidentals. 


Scott L. Marcus 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON-A STUDY 
: OF THE 
YSTEM OF PHYLES IN THE OLD Kinepom 
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a study of the nature of the system of phyles during this 
period could have important effects on our picture of Old King- 
dom society. I am attempting such a study as a doctoral 
dissertation for the University of Chicago. In 1981 I re- 
ceived a one-year, pre-doctoral fellowship from the ARCE to 
make use of the material available in Egypt on this topic. 


This material fell into three major categories: pub- 


-lished material which required further checking of the origi- 


nals, unpublished material the existence of which was known or 
suspected, and unsuspected sources. The published material 
was, of course, the most accessible, the bulk of it being 
either on display at the Egyptian Museum (at least in the 
earlier parts of my stay) or in the tombs at Saqqara and Giza 
that are open to the general public. The unsuspected sources 
could not be systematically investigated, as they were, by defi- 
nition the result of luck and general vigilance, since the 
quantity and inaccessibility of the old Kingdom material in 
Cairo made it impossible to do a thorough search of all the ex- 
cavated material. Hence, most of my time and attention was de- 
voted to researching the second category, while keeping alert 
for new evidence that might be applied to the problems. 


Some of the evidence I needed to see consisted of reliefs 
and architecture still in situ in tombs and temples at Giza, 
Abu Sir, and Saqgqara. Other pieces were in the collections of 
the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. The differences, administrative 
and practical, between working on these two types of evidence 
meant that I was, in essence, working on two small projects at 
once. The work at the Museum was logistically simpler, and 
thus was fitted in around my visits to the sites. 


PRELIMINARY WORK 


I spent the first two months of my fellowship surveying 
the situation at Saqqara, Giza, and Abu Sir, and following up 
questions in the various Egyptological libraries in Cairo, in 
preparation of a formal request to the Antiquities Organization. 
Since it is obviously impossible to gain access to every deco- 
rated Old Kingdom tomb, I developed a list of tombs in which I 
had some hope of finding references to phyles, either because 
of information already published about them or because of the 
architectural plan (for example, tombs with magazines consist- 
ing of five storerooms, presumably one for each phyle). 


On-site inspection before submitting my formal list of re- 
quests to the Antiquities Organization proved to be a wise pre- 
caution. In some cases, the tombs and temples I wanted to see 
had been almost completely destroyed, or were left open to any 
passerby, so that I was able to check the parts I wanted to see 
during my initial inspection. Other of the monuments I had 
hoped to see had been lost since their excavation by Mariette 
or Lepsius, and in my initial survey I hoped to find traces of 
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of work crews that built the pyramids and other Old Kingdom 
monuments. It was necessary to determine whether these crews 
were the same groups who later served as priests in the monu- 
ments they had built, and, if not, whether there were differ- 
ences in the organization of the phyle system used in temples 
and that in work crews. I was able to do most of this research 
at the ARCE library and at the library of the French Institute, 
but as my argument developed, it became useful to revisit these 
monuments, to note details not mentioned in the publications. 

I- was able to do so, of course. In this connection, I am very 
grateful to Mark Lehner, field director of the ARCE Sphinx 
Project, who generously spent an afternoon wandering around 
the Mycerinus complex with me, patiently answering my questions 
about building and quarrying techniques. 


After a number of bureaucratic delays, largely due to my 
not having realized that a security clearance was necessary for 
merely viewing, photographing, and making notes on previously 
excavated tombs, I became an officially constituted expedition 
of one. I was then able to begin making regular visits to the 
inspectorate at Giza, where I was advised about my work by 
Dr. Ahmed Moussa, and patiently accompanied in the execution 
of it by Miss Amaal Samuel. Later I moved on to Saqgara, where 
Mr. Said el-Figqi and his assistants gave me all possible assis- 
tance and cooperation, despite the fact that a good portion of 
my visits fell on some of the hottest days of Ramadan. 


RESULTS 


The results of my work during the 1981-1982 fellowship 
year are not easy to summarize. By far the greatest part of 
that work was checking details which were then integrated into 
work I did both before and after my stay in Egypt. Since these 
details form the basis for my argument and conclusions, however, 
their accuracy is of the greatest importance. It would be dif- 
ficult, not to say boring, to discuss these disconnected details 
here, but two minor discoveries are worth a brief mention as 
examples of the sorts of work I was doing. 


One of these relates to the work I did on phyles in work 
crews. The "mason's marks" which mention the names of work 
gangs and often also the phyles and phyle divisions under them, 
are traditionally published with little or no information 
about their relative location, obscuring their relationship to 
the architecture on which they were written. Visits to the 
site are of use simply to clarify these relationships. I had 
done a good deal of work on the mason's marks on the mortuary 
temple of Mycerinus, but only when I had located the blocks 
where marks occurred at the site, and combined this knowledge 
with the various possible ways the temple could have been con- 
structed, did the actual organization of the labor used to 


build it become clear. 
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A system of rotating phyles like that attested from the 
priesthoods of Abu Sir could not have been operating there. 
The phyles of the royal work crews seem to have worked two 
at atime, and quite possibly had a longer period of service. 
There seem to have been four divisions in each phyle, rather 
than two; and the divisions which in the temples only further 
divide the rotation period (from a five- to a ten-month rota- 
tion) seem to function in the organization of the work and the 
assignment of various tasks. These differences may be partly 
due to the different periods from which the evidence survives. 
It has been recently argued by Stadelmann, however, on the 
basis of quite different evidence, that the workers and the 
priests were more clearly distinguished from one another than 
has been generally assumed; 4 hence the different organizations 
could be another manifestation of this separation, as the tasks 
performed were certainly different. 


Another product of my research, one with implications both 
exciting and perplexing, was the discovery that a scene from a 
private tomb dealing with phyles contains two additional regis- 
ters not shown in the publications ,° including the earlier part 
of the caption of the scene. This caption describes the four 
rows of men, some of whom are identified with the phrase 
"[phyle name] n hzt", as bringing cloth to a festival of cir- 
cumcision and to something else less clear. Much work remains 
to be done on this scene and the accompanying texts, but they 
should be major additions, both to the scanty corpus of direct 
references to the phyles and the even rarer material pertaining 
to circumcision. I am very grateful to Peter der Manuelian for 
making a tracing of this badly weathered scene for me, and to 
Dr. W. K. Simpson and Edward Brovarski of the Yale-Pennsylvania 
Expedition to Giza for suggesting the tracing and for allowing 
Peter the time away from their project to do it. 
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CHANGING ROLE OF ISLAMIC LAW 
In EGYPTIAN LAW AND CONSTITUTION 


My research in Cairo from October 1981 to November 1982 
was sponsored by the ARCE and the United States Information 
Agency (formerly the International Communication Agency). 


Perhaps because I am a lawyer as well as a student of 
Islamic law, overall my research interests run in the matter 
of the contemporary application of Islamic law, in areas also 
of legal and constitutional concern in the West, such as the 
written constitution, the organization of the judicial system, 
the authoritative interpretation, through decree, legislation, 
court decision, etc., of the law to be applied, Count procedure, 
evidence, judicial method. In other words, my concern 1s less 
with the substantive rules of Islamic law than with the theory, 
conceptions, methods and practice of legal and constitutional 
systems which determine and apply these rules. I narrow these 
investigations by concentrating on key areas of contrast with | 
the West. Throughout, my techniques of analysis and explanation 
are those of law, but in this I include both Islamic and Western 


law. 


Within this general approach I proposed for my research in 
Egypt study of manifestations in legal and constitutional fields 
of the popular call, heard for many years in Egypt and 1S eae 
increasing, to "return to" the shariva, to "apply" shariva, to 
require rule by sharifa constitutionally and legally. At the 
time of my proposal this trend of opinion had already given rise 
to some tangible results. First, in May TS 8 0), a significant 
amendment was made to the Constitution of 1971. Article 2 had 
read, "the principles of Islamic law (mabadi ' al-shariCfa ene 7 
islamiya) are a principal source of legislation (masdar ra'isi 
Ti-al-tashric)", but the wording now became "the principal 
Source (al-masdar al-ra'isi)". Second, already underway in 
the People's Assembly at the time of the amendment and confirmed 
by it was a legislative program to bring Egyptian statute law 
into total agreement with sharifa provisions, this process being 
called "codification of shari©a (taqnin Bl—sharrea) 

These matters of legal fact, and similar events to occur, 
were of course central to my proposal. But I also hoped to 
look behind such events to the theoretical positions they re- 
flected. Further I hoped to sample the ongoing and eS oe . 
ideological debate entailed by the call to "return to shari amt 
with key participants in this debate the Islamic groups (jama‘at 
islamiya), and the Muslim Brothers through the periodicals al- 
DaCwa and al-ICtisam. 
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Such in sum was my proposal. Clearly, I had hoped to 
witness significant developments in Egypt in terms of new 
laws and new forms of legal practice reflecting the sharia. 
Such developments did not occur, as I shall explain more 
fully below. In.particular, progress on taqnin al-shari&a 
in the People's Assembly was slow, remaining at stages where 
deliberations and drafts were still confidential. Therefore, 
I was obliged to turn more to analysis of the theoretical 
legal or constitutional positions held, with regard not only 
to legislative proposals, such as taqnin al-shari©a generally, 
or specific issues like prohibition of usury, but also with 
regard to broader issues, such as constitutional organization 
of the state; the Islamic legitimacy of a ruler; roles of the 
legislature, Culama' and ruler in declaring legislation; the 
proper scope and method of ijtihad; etc. 


A vital factor in my research was the effect of the 
events of September and October 1981, just before my arrival. 
These events were, of course, President Sadat's crackdown on 
opposition in early September--arresting more than 1,500 
opposition and religious figures, dissolving religious organi- 
zations, closing publications; and then his assassination by 
members of the Jihad organization on October 6, which was 
followed by a sweep of Muslim extremist groups. Although 
President Mubarak soon released most of those arrested by 
Sadat, the prisons remained crowded with religious extremists 
and members of the jamacCat. While after some months the oppo- 
sition newspapers resumed publication, al-DacCwa and al-I°Ctisam 
remained closed (their place partly occupied by a new govern- 
ment-sponsored religious weekly al-Liwa' al-Islami). Re- 
flected in the public debate following these events was height- 
ened interest in Islamic issues, including those in the realms 
of politics, law and the state, but at the same time the 
further disappearance underground of the more radical or pro- 
vocative views on such matters, except as matters for refuta- 
tion, while the public discussion tended toward reconciliation 
and moderation of views. Sharing in the appearance of recon- 
ciliation one found in fact such figures as Shaikh Abd al-Hamid 
Kishk and Umar al-Tilmesani. 


It was in this climate that I had to proceed. The advan- 
tage for research was an abundance of views and wide participa- 
tion and interest in the public debate on some relevant issues. 
A disadvantage was the increased absence of certain groups from 
that debate. Another disadvantage, I soon found, was that for 
my purposes personal interviews were very inefficient. I did 
carry out some interviews--with Dr. Gamal al-Oteifi, Deputy 
Speaker of the Assembly and head of the tagqnin subcommittee re- 
vising the Civil Code; Dr. Ibrahim Ali Salih, vice president of 
the Court of Cassation and legal adviser on taqnin to the 
Assembly; Dr. Tawfiq Hassan Farag, Dean of the College of Law, 
Alexandria University and member of a committee of law school 
professors consulted on proposed revisions of the Civil Code; 
and several faculty members (and students) of the al-Azhar 
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University College of Sharifa and Qantin. These interviews re- 
vealed little not already better stated or exemplified in the 
press. I had hoped to become well-acquainted with exponents 
of the various viewpoints, and with their views personally and 
at depth, but it became clear that this would require, in the 
then current preoccupied mood, much more time than they and I 
had, 


Instead, I found the press the most revealing observation 
point, both as to factual matters, such as the progress of 
taqnin al-shari©fa, significant court decisions, etc., but also 
(along with other works in print) as to theoretical positions. 
In the press (I reviewed mainly the three dailies, Mayo and the 
Opposition party newspapers, several religious weeklies and the 
popular magazines) appeared a voluminous debate on all matters 
of Islam's contemporary meaning and application, reflecting a 
great variety of opinions, often on topics of close relevance 
to my concerns. And the opinions expressed, though perhaps 
lacking the circumstantiality and close relevance obtainable 
in an interview, more than offset this by the significance of 
their being expressed in the press, for other Egyptians and 
often as part of an ongoing debate. Even the jamacCat were in 
an obscured way participants, due to a project of the govern- 
ment to carry On a dialogue (hiwar) between young Muslim "ex- 
tremists" held in jail and Culama' from al-Azhar and elsewhere 
in order to correct mistaken ideas of the youngsters, with 
portions of this dialogue then being published. Also I drew on 
Past issues of al-Dacwa from the time of its reopening in 1976, 
and on publications from outside Egypt but available there. 


~This press review served to orient me to the current issues, 
their factual context and a variety of the views thereon. Where 
necessary for my purposes I would then follow up on factual de- 
tails, identities of the persons involved in debates, and, when- 
ever possible, further documentation. Essential as to the 
theoretical questions involved was to acquire the important 
legal and ideological works of contemporary Muslim authors avail- 
able in the bookstores (along with a considerable number of the 
vital classical legal texts). My discussions with professors 
and students of the al-Azhar College of Sharifa and Qantin often 
assisted me in selecting from among the modern legal works. 


Overall, in this entire process of observation, the then- 
current and former adjunct professors of the ARCE, Professors 
Ali Hilal Dessouki, Hassan Hanafi and Afaf Mahfouz were extremely 
helpful and generous guides. 


The most tangible results of all this research are that I 
now have organized files of various materials on my various 
topics, including most, if not all, the relevant articles 
appearing in the press I reviewed during this significant, 
rather introspective period. These include for the short term 
apt resources for two long articles. 
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Unfortunately for these articles, immediately following 
my year in Egypt I embarked on another full-time project, a 
Fulbright-Hays grant for further dissertation research in 
Saudi Arabia. This research is on the same generic topic-- 
the legal theory and practice of the contemporary application 
of Islamic law--but in a very different context. In Saudi 
Arabia my research is largely in the courts and the legal 
system generally, and among Culama' serving in that system, 
while in contrast in Egypt these had not been the most useful 
forums for inquiring legally into the deeper or frontier issues 
of the sharifa's application. There are many other highly re- 
vealing contrasts as well. 


After my year in Saudi Arabia, my research in Egypt will 
likely see the light in the following three forms. First, my 
extensive material on taqnin al-shari©a, on fact and theoretical 
background, is now suitable to update and expand on the existing 
short treatments of the subject.* (My earlier results were the 
subject of my lecture in the ARCE Second Annual Roundtable, 
"Tslam and Society in Modern Egypt", May 11-13, 1982). However, 
the tagnin project is yet to reach a very apt stage for analysis, 
at least legal analysis. The status of the project when I left 
Egypt was that six draft codes (not all of them, but including 
the penal and civil codes) were completed, and on the last day 
of the session, July 1, 1982, were submitted to a legislative 
committee. It was promised that during the summer the committee 
would debate the bills and hold public hearings (this did not 
occur), with full Assembly debate to begin at the start of the 
next session, fall 1982. At the same time it was indirectly 
admitted that some of the most difficult questions, including 
life insurance and investments earning interest, had not been 
settled. I have not been able to follow the matter while I am 
in Saudi Arabia, but friends in Egypt inform me that, as of a 
year later, July 1983, no press mention had been made of any 
legislative action on taqnin, nor have the draft codes been made 
public. That timetables for action should fail to be met has 
been throughout the history of the project notoriously the case. 
If at the end of my year in Saudi Arabia significant action has 
been taken, or indefinite further delay to be expected, with a 
two-week stay in Egypt my results could be updated for completion 
as an article. 


Secondly, as a subject for a second article, I was able in 
Egypt to collect some very signficant and largely self-contained 
material on Islamic legal issues in fact seriously and publicly 
raised by President Sadat's assassination, including issues de- 
cided in the assassins' trial. This material, part of which I 
used for a lecture to the Social Science Research Council Insti- 
tute on Law and Social Structure held in Cairo during August 1982, 
perhaps even more urgently requires publication. Unfortunately, 


*M. Martin & R.M. MasCad, "Return to Islamic Legislation in 
Egypt", CEMAM Reports (1976): 47-81; I. Altman, "Islamic Legis- 
lation in Egypt in the 1970s", Asian & African Studies 13 (1979): 
199-219. 
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i omple 
with the necessary delay in 1984 for the comp ee 


i i what dated, 
article, the material, by then some 
treatment: within a broader theoretical frame, 
acquired the material while in Egypt. 


The third form for my research, and the most LBRO LaM® é 
is that my material on Egypt will constitute a section ee 
dissertation, and a constant nee ei therein, g 

i sts with Saudi Arabia. 
enim es are vastly different, but the oa ane ees 
issues are under debate, obviously since the deba e 
which extends beyond the borders of both Sameera ciaegy te ea 
Saudi Arabia, highly different and both eee : ee Pap 
from every point of view, form obviously an ideal p 


comparisons and generalizations. 


I will conclude with the very pleasant genet 
thank first jothe institutions ARCE and USIA io ous tes 
golden opportunity of research in Egypt, whe oe ee 
far more than the above could ever indicate; and se necra 
the individuals of ARCE, particularly each sae ee aa 
vidual of the Cairo staff of the Center, for ae ot oe 
failingly efficient and generous help. To eac a sine te 
many kind favors. The Center was for me lect ane 
my research a truly invaluable resource, constantly 


on. My gratitude to all. 


Frank E. Vogel 
Funded by the 
United States Informatton Agency 1981-82 ARCE Fellow 
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EprTor’ s (NOTES: ., 


DR. LABIB HABACHI OFFERED A FORMAL TRIBUTE IN HONOR OF DR. GAMA, 
MUKHTAR, THE FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES ORGANI- 
ZATION, AT A SPECIAL RECEPTION HOSTED BY THE FRENCH INSTITUTE 
LAST SUMMER. 


In his opening comments, Dr. Habachi thanked Mme. Posener, 
director of the French Institute and hostess of the reception, 
for her fine work in editing a Festschrift honoring Dr. Mukhtar. 


Turning to the guest of honor, Habachi recounted Mukhtar's 
many achievements as President of the EAO and as an Egyptologist. 


"Apart from the many students you have formed here 
and abroad, many of whom now occupy distinguished 
posts, you have successfully fulfilled your many 
obligations in the Antiquities Organization. For 
anybody working in this organization, that person 
has to keep safe the monuments in his charge, fa- 
cilitate and encourage all expeditions and their 
members to work and add to our knowledge, encourage 
people in authority who are interested in our work 
to help us in our obligations, and, if time is 
still available, contribute personal scholarly re- 
search. You carried out all your obligations in 
the most perfect way. ...You were able to accom- 
plish that wonderful monograph on the site of 
Heracleopolis Magna or Ihnasiya, Beni Suef, which 
played an important role in history, not only of 
Ancient Egypt, but of the periods which came after. 
Your help in writing the History of Africa, the 
Gnostic Codices of Nag' Hammadi, in the formation 
of the First International Congress of Egyptology 
and the first International Congress of Coptology, 
in the ICOM, the UNESCO, and in restoring Ed-Der'a 
in Saudi Arabia and monuments of Moritania and 
others are to be added to your great achievements, 
adding to the honor of Egypt." 


Habachi called Mukhtar "...our Ambassador abroad for Culture", 
because he had given favorable impressions of Eqypt and Egyptians 
to the many foreign countries he visited. He ended by graciously 
saying that if Gamal Mukhtar had been able to choose his name and 
day of birth, he could not have done better, for his name means 
"Chosen Beauty" and his birthday is July 14th, a day for cele- 
brating liberty. 
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NOTES FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


RICHARD P. MITCHELL 


When I first arrived in Cairo as ARCE director in June 
1976, Dick Mitchell was just completing a year there as our 
Visiting American Professor. Although he was to depart a 
short time later, the many intensive hours of shared time he 
contributed to my initial orientation were of long-remembered 
significance. One enduring memory is reflected in the snap- 
shot included below. It shows three friends, Louis Awad, 
Dick Mitchell and Tahsin Basheer in a moment of leisure at 
Dr. Awad's farm in the Fayyum. 


Many others will write of Dick's highly important schol- 


arly contributions, particularly his book on the Muslim Brother- 
hood. He also left us a generation of new scholars trained by 
him at the University of Michigan. Here we remember the devo- 


tion and support he offered the ARCE and the extremely sad 


fact that he died of cancer this past September while a Fellow 


at our Center in Cairo. 
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ARCE LIFE MEMBER DIES. 


We also note here the passing November 25th of John Dimick 
Life Member of the ARCE. His early support of the ARCE was 
critical, especially in the years before our major government 
Support. In the last few years, Mr. Dimick vigorously pursued 
his interest in the Apis Embalming House at Mit Rahineh. For 
it he reconstituted a field project from his former work there 
and generously supported the new campaigns of investigation by 
our ARCE/Institute of Fine Arts, NYU team. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


We remind all yet once again of our annual meeting sched- 
uled for Cleveland, April 27, 28 and 29. 


Paul E. Walker 
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ANNOUNCEMENT... 


A position at the rank of assistant or associate curator will 
soon be available in the Egyptian Department of the Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto. This is an academic tenure-stream 
appointment. The candidate must have the Ph.D. degree in 
Egyptology or Sudanology, be a specialist in the historic 
archaeology of the Nile Valley in the ancient periods with 
field experience, and be qualified to lead archaeological 
expeditions. Knowledge of Egyptian is also required. Re- 
sponsibilities will also include gallery planning, [currently 
a high priority], care of collections, teaching, research, 
and general museum duties. A possibility exists for a teach- 
ing cross-appointment to the University of Toronto's Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Studies. Applications must be received 
before 15 February 1984; the appointment will be effective 

as soon as possible or on 1 July 1984 at the latest. In 
accordance with Canadian immigration requirements, this ad- 
vertisement is directed to Canadian citizens and permanent 
residents. Application should be sent, accompanied by appli- 
cant's c.v. and the names of three referees familiar with the 
candidate's work to: 


N. B. Millet 

Curator-in-Charge 

Egyptian Department 

The Royal Ontario Museum 

100 Queen's Park West 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 2C6 
~ CANADA 


College de France 
Egyptologie 
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